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OUR NATIONAL DUMPING-GROUND. 

A STUDY OF IMMIGRATION. 

BY THE HOST. JOHN B. WEBER, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER 
OF IMMIGRATION, AND CHARLES STEWART SMITH, PRESI- 
DENT OE THE NEW YORK CHAMBER OE COMMERCE. 



THE HON. JOHN B. WEBER: 

The subject of immigration is beginning to attract attention, 
but as we have not yet passed through the preliminary stage of 
public discussion, the drastic legislation manifested in the first 
impulse of the public mind is not likely to materialize this 
winter. Inquiry, I believe, will lead to the conclusion that the 
evils of immigration are purely imaginary in some features, 
greatly exaggerated in others, and susceptible of nearly complete 
remedy by the amendment of existing laws. 

The immigration problem will eventually settle down to the 
consideration of the following points : 

Is this country made the " dumping-ground " of the refuse 
material of the Old World, and, if so, to what extent do the 
authorities aid such movement ? Do we wish to reject the bad 
without reference to its effect upon the good ? 

What system, if any, can be devised which will enable us to 
sift the grades, accept the desirable, and reject the undesirable ? 

Is it wise to stop all immigration or to diminish its volume 
by methods that do not materially affect the influx of the unpro- 
ductive kind, and yet decrease that element which by reason of 
age and vigor is the most productive ? 

The investigation of the subject by a Commission, of which 
I was a member, specially appointed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to visit Europe for that purpose, demonstrates that at the 
present time in the countries which I visited, viz., Prance, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Germany and Austria, neither governments nor 
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societies, directly or systematically, transport their paupers, 
criminals, or other defectives to this country. In Russia, which 
is another of the countries investigated, governmental persecu- 
tion impoverishes and expels the Jewish people. The constitu- 
tional vagabond of Europe does not emigrate. The slums are 
sluggish, and are seldom so agitated that the filth is flung across 
the sea. Individual instances occur, but as compared with the 
grand total of immigration, the percentage is infinitesimally 
small, and these cases can, by additional legislation, be almost 
perfectly covered. 

The general character of eligible immigrants arriving here is 
substantially the same as that of past years, the large percentage 
of "prepaids" furnishing on this point evidence of an unmistak- 
able nature. Prepaid tickets are tickets purchased in the United 
States and sent to relatives and friends on the other side, who, it is 
fair to assume, being members of the same family, are in a man- 
ner vouched for as desirable. If they are in respect of general 
quality similar to the pioneers who have so materially aided in the 
development of our natural resources, why should it not be as- 
sumed that their coming will continue to add to the national 
wealth, unless a change of conditions has been reached ? Has 
such a change occurred ? 

Our resources have hardly been touched, certainly the point of 
exhaustion has not been approached, so that development is feasible 
and desirable. We are told, however, that the cities are overcrowded 
and that a vast army willing to labor is unemployed. The precise 
or reasonably close approximation of this number is difficult of 
ascertainment. It is as easy to state it at two millions as at one 
million. That there should be any considerable number of un- 
employed is deplorable, but it is a condition which, in greater or 
less degree, has existed as far back as I can remember, and prob- 
ably always will exist at certain periods, particularly in the large 
cities. Immigration contributes to the overcrowding of the city 
of course, although two-thirds of the arrivals continue to go 
West, most of them to farms. In point of fact, the chief im- 
migration into the cities is due to the emigration from our own 
rural districts. This condition exists in Europe as well as here, 
and so alarming has it grown there that in Germany legislation 
to check and prevent it is talked of as probable this winter. 
There is something incongruous in the statements published in 
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the same edition of an American newspaper, that farms are being 
abandoned in New England, that an army of men willing to work 
are unemployed in the cities, and that the grain crop is so boun- 
tiful in Dakota that farmers are offering from $2.50 to $3 per day 
for harvesters. There is a faultiness in the distribution of labor, 
and this demands and should receive early attention and consider- 
ation. I do not believe the conditions of prosperity in the rural 
districts have retrograded, but it is obvious that the city has 
marched faster in progress and improvement. Their relative 
positions have changed. Wealth has increased faster, attractions 
have grown greater, hours of labor have been reduced, living has 
become better, educational facilities have improved in a far 
greater degree in the city than in the country. The fact is, we are 
moving so fast that the readjustments continually required can- 
not keep up with the changing conditions, and friction and indi- 
vidual suffering are unavoidable. By means of organization labor 
has improved and elevated its status, thus widening the distance 
between its own position and that of the farmer. The more labor 
advances in the cities, whether by reason of organization or by 
stopping immigration, the greater the exodus from country to 
city. 

It is charged that foreigners furnish a larger percentage of 
paupers and criminals than the native element. This is probably 
true, but it is hardly because they are foreigners, but because 
they are of the poorer half of society, and consequently less able 
to cope with misfortune or to withstand temptation. It is not so 
creditable to a rich man to refrain from stealing a loaf of bread 
as it is to a hungry one. Wealthy Americans -would not be as 
numerous if it had not been for the immigration of so many 
Europeans. 

About fifty yean ago the American or "Know-nothing" party 
was formed in this country. Many honest men joined it, sin- 
cerely believing that our interests were being jeopardized by the 
increasing arrival of foreigners ; that we were rushing headlong 
to destruction, and that the safety of our institutions rested solely 
upon the success of that organization. The party did not suc- 
ceed, however, but the republic still exists, and next year we ex- 
pect to show to the world the marvellous progress of our country 
at an exposition held in a city, which at the time the Know- 
nothing party existed was but little more than a barren prairie, 
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but now numbers over a million of people, while the political or- 
ganization which was so fearful of the destruction of our repub- 
lican institutions has perished, leaving nothing as a monument of 
existence save the lesson of warning to posterity to avoid racial and 
religious bigotry in the formation and conduct of political parties. 

The safety of this country respecting the influx of strangers to 
our shores lies in the supply being drawn from various countries, 
whereby nationalities are blended, the best characteristics of each 
being retained and a high type of physical strength produced, the 
most desirable foundation of mental quality. It would be unfortu- 
nate if the bulk of our immigrants came from one country. The 
best justification for the prohibition of the Chinese is that not 
only are they of a different race and in no wise beneficial to us in 
the assimilative process, but they are so numerous that if onoe 
the ball is set in motion they will pour in upon us in such vast 
numbers as to " China-ize " America. We are not so threat- 
ened by other countries. We are in no danger of being German- 
ized, Frenchified, Italianized or Europeanized. The sharp cor- 
ners of the various nationalities coming to us are largely rounded 
off by contact with each other rather than with Americans. For a 
time their intimacies are with their own countrymen or other 
foreigners who preceded them and who have already become to 
some extent Americanized, but it does not take long to graft 
Americanism upon sound, vigorous European stock. We aim 
to absorb the best ideas of other lands, to reject the weaknesses 
and fallacies of the old world ; and actual contact with so many 
nationalities gives us the superior advantage to which, I believe, 
we are largely indebted for the splendid results of which we right- 
fully boast. 

Consular inspection is regarded as a cure for many of the im- 
migration evils which, as already stated, I believe are exaggerated 
and largely imaginary. The fundamental idea of such inspection 
is the personal examination in Europe of the intending emigrant 
by our consuls and the medical experts under their supervision, 
with the addition of certificates from the home authorities to 
establish character. The supporters of this plan may be divided 
into three classes : 

First, Those who believe that such a system will better sift 
and exclude the undesirable, but who are in favor of the immi- 
gration of the good element. 
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Second, Those who believe that thi8 country is in a greater or 
less degree made the dumping-ground of Europe, and who, to 
prevent this, would favor shutting off the whole stream because 
of the impure little rivulet which trickles into it. 

TJiird, Those who fancy that closing the gates will reduce com- 
petition and increase demand in their class; that direct complete 
restriction will not secure legislative sanction, and who therefore 
favor that indirect method which promises to interpose the great- 
est obstacles and the most serious hindrances. 

This article is entirely too brief to discuss in detail the feasibil- 
ity and practicability of Consular inspection in Europe. The subject 
has been treated at length in the report of the Commission sent to 
Europe to investigate immigration, which was recently submitted 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. As one of that Commission, 
the conclusions I reached were unfavorable to Consular inspection ; 
and these conclusions, briefly stated, are: that such inspection is 
not practicable or feasible, and will not effect a better sifting and 
rejection of defectives, but will facilitate the admission of the un- 
desirable, and hinder and obstruct the desirable ; that in dis- 
tricts where possible, because of the limited emigration, it is not 
necessary ; that as regards the excluded classes, except as to 
convicts and paupers, detection is as easy here as abroad, and in 
some cases more so ; that in regard to character the certificate of 
foreign local authorities must be the basis ; that these officials 
cannot be compelled to certify, and, as their desire is to retain 
the good and facilitate the going of the defective, their certifi- 
cation may prove to be an expensive fiction ; that it will create 
a brokerage in selling to objectionable persons certificates obtained 
by eligible ones ; that the defects of local certification are already 
on exhibition in the case of the Italians, who in order to emigrate 
must have passports, which, under their laws, are not granted 
to criminals, many of whom, according to the statement of 
one of our consuls, have obtained certificates of clean character 
under assumed names, known to the authorities to be false ; 
that the expense of $500,000 annually will be necessary to prove 
Consular inspection a failure ; and that a better system is availa- 
ble, which will almost entirely, and more certainly, cure the real 
evils existing without imposing unnecessary burdens upon those 
who are believed to be valuable additions to our population. 

The foregoing conclusions, as well as the following suggested 
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system and additional legislation, are based upon the theory that 
the desire is to sift immigration, to admit the good and reject the 
bad. If the American people wish to restrict immigration with- 
out reference to quality, if the desire be to simply reduce the 
total number, I frankly admit that, in my opinion, Consular in- 
spection will accomplish that object. Bat I assume that our peo- 
ple have no intention to shirk the question and by cumbersome 
and expensive machinery to do by indirection that which they 
can do by direct methods. 

The suggestions referred to are as follows : 

Perfect existing statutes where they are weak. 

Continue a rigid inspection at our ports ; guard the frontiers, 
especially on the north, for the putting up of bars at our seaports 
will drive the current of undesirables to Canada only to come 
across the border. 

Place the expense of all returned immigrants upon steamship 
companies, whom self-interest will force to look for reimburse- 
ment to their sub-agents, who have a personal knowledge of the 
qualifications of intending immigrants better than any one else, 
and who would have a direct pecuniary concern in the return of 
a defective ; make sub-agents in this country responsible for the 
sale of prepaid tickets, estimated to be nearly 60 per cent, of the 
whole ; then up to the time of their acquiring citizenship hold all 
aliens liable to compulsory return to the country to which they 
owe allegiance, or to the ports from whence they came ; expelling 
those convicted abroad of crime, upon discovery, those convicted 
here, after serving sentence, and paupers, as soon as they reach 
the implied condition ; this status to continue until the burdens of 
our citizenship have been assumed and its privileges obtained. At 
present an alien may enjoy about all the benefits and protection 
of our citizenship while avoiding its heaviest obligations. 

Foreign governments would expel an American if he fell into 
a state of pauperism or were convicted of crime, and this is a 
kind of reciprocity upon which parties in this country would not 
be likely to divide. This suggested method would not place any 
obstacle in the way of those whom it is desirable to add to our 
population. It is feasible and practicable, which the other plan 
is not. It would relieve us of paupers, when they reached or 
disclosed the pauper state. It would rid us of convicts upon dis- 
covery, and of criminals as soon as they served sentence. We 
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are under no moral obligation to provide shelter, furnish 
maintenance, or extend the protection of government to those 
not fitted to bear the burdens of citizenship, or who by their 
own misconduct have forfeited the acquirement of its privileges, 
and we can prescribe such legal obligations as seem necessary for 
self-protection. We try no visionary experiments, we follow no 
theoretical plan, but adopt that which nearly all Europe prac- 
tises; we disturb no traditions of our fathers, nor assail the 
sentiment that this country is the home of the free and the 
asylum of the oppressed, for it was never intended to extend its 
privileges so as to embrace criminals and paupers. 

For many years the tide of immigration has set this way, 
during which time our country has challenged admiration where- 
ever our history was understood and our progress known. By 
reason of this incoming, our almost limitless resources have been 
partially developed, forests levelled, railroads built, and canals 
dug, while cities have sprung up, and the wilderness has been 
made to blossom, and fields to groan with the weight of grain to 
feed not only our own vast population, but to supply a large sur- 
plus to the toilers across the sea. It may be curious to some, but 
it is nevertheless true that the continued influx of foreigners has 
elevated rather than depressed the labor status of their predeces- 
sors. Americans, except in the early days, have done very little 
hard manual labor. When the foreigner came in, the native 
engineered the jobs, the former did the shovelling. The American 
in every walk and condition of life (politics, perhaps, occasionally 
excepted) has been "boss" ever since. The foreigner plows 
and sows, the native reaps ; the one builds railroads, the other 
runs them and waters the stock ; one digs canals, the other man- 
ages the boats ; one burrows in the mines, the other sells the 
product, and so on through all the various vocations. This is not, 
however, because one is a foreigner and the other an American, 
but because the latter is keener, brighter, and intellectually 
stronger, and these qualities keep him in the lead and — out of 
the almshouse. 

First the German did the digging (going back to 
the time when 1 began to take notice of the evolution of 
nationalities in this country), then the Irishman crowded 
him out of the ditch, not downward, however, but upward 
to a higher level ; then came the Pole and the Hungarian 
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Slovak, and the Irishman was advanced. Following these came 
the Italian, elevating his predecessors, and, as we have drawn the 
line on the Chinaman, he (the Italian) promises to remain for 
a time the hewer of wood and the drawer of water. Stop this 
stream, and where will the supply come from to make good not 
only the waste by death, but the needs of the continued expan- 
sion and development of our still hardly touched natural re- 
sources ? , Stop the stream, and where will the new material 
come from which with a little training and experience develops 
into useful domestic help ? At the Labor Bureau connected with 
the New York Immigration Station you will generally find three 
mistresses for every arriving servant girl, and every mail brings 
appeals from all over the country asking for female help. We 
must not be deceived into believing that we can continue to 
receive the women if we reject the men. 

Consular inspection will prevent the emigration, from every 
country in Europe except Great Britain, of men within the mili- 
tary age, the most active and productive period of life, and send 
to us the quite young and the old. Immigrant girls may not be 
overwise ; natural instincts, however, prompt them to protect 
the young and respect the aged, but also to marry the men whom 
foreign powers desire and need for soldiers as props to sustain 
monarchical governments. We cannot have the women without 
the men, and before shutting off the most desirable, we had 
better consider where the future supply is to come from. Nat- 
ural increase will not furnish it, for Americans do not raise fam- 
ilies, and such is the remarkable influence of association, such 
the powerful effect of contact with American civilization, that for- 
eigners soon learn that it is not the proper thing to be bothered with 
children. This is an evil destructive both of morals and health, 
and attention to it would have been forced upon us long before 
this, had it not been for the new blood that makes up the loss. 
France is at a standstill because of this evil, and her statesmen are 
justly alarmed. Deduct from the increase of population for the 
last decade, as shown by the recent census, the number of immi- 
grants and their increase after landing during that period, and 
our boast over the growth of this country — for the statistics of popu- 
lation always figure in these claims — would be changed to a wail. 

Congress will hardly amputate the foot to get rid of a corn. 

John B. Webek. 
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CHABLES STEWABT SMITH, ESQ.: 

Immigration, whether following the natural law of selection 
or forced by persecution, has been from earliest historic times the 
law and condition of human progress ; and this grand movement 
of the human race, starting from its cradle in the East, account 
for it as we may, has flowed uniformly westward by some impulse 
that has had the strength of the law of gravitation. Exceptional 
diversions from the westerly direction are observable, like the 
irruption of the northern hordes of barbarians who, attracted by 
plunder, assailed and finally overthrew the colossal power of 
Rome, and settled in her dismembered territories. Again, inci- 
dental currents are marked, such as the settlement and occupa- 
tion of Australia, prompted at first by the discovery of gold, and 
afterwards sustained by the colonizing instincts of the English 
people. 

The loss or gain to the countries sending forth the immigrants 
and the relative advantages or disadvantages to those receiving 
them is an interesting study. For example : The expulsion of 
the Moors from Spain under the penalty of death, prompted by a 
fanatical desire for religious unity, was successfully accomplished ; 
but the result was the ruin of that country, for the Moors were 
the principal skilled workers in manufactures, commerce, agri- 
culture and architecture ; and the splendid monuments of Moor- 
ish genius alone remained to tell the story of national decay. 

The present apparent determination of the Russian govern- 
ment to force the emigration of its Jewish subjects, with a savage 
intolerance which has excited the attention and protest of the 
civilized world, will be likely to produce disaster to the commer- 
cial and financial interests of that empire ; indeed, the circum- 
stances attendant upon the late Russian loan point already to this 
result, for not only the purse but the press of Continental Europe 
is under Hebrew control. The revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
drove from France the flower of her population and the most ac- 
complished of her artisans, and compelled them to find in Ger- 
many homes to which they were welcomed and where they founded 
industries which have since become national. The historic answer 
to this stupendous blunder and crime of Louis XIV. was made 
when the Germanized descendants of the French Huguenots 
marched with the victorious German army under the shadow of 
the Arc de Triomphe into the centre of the French capital. 
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The apparently insignificant and unnoticeable immigration of 
the Pilgrims from England to this country in the time of the 
Stuarts has proved to have been the beginning of the most import- 
ant migratory movement of our race since the beginning of the 
Christian era, if not during all the world's history ; the emigration 
of one million Jewish slaves from Egypt, under Moses, can only 
be compared with it in historic importance and development. 

In 1793 Washington expressed his disbelief in encouraging 
immigration on a large scale. On the contrary De Tocqueville 
in 1835, with a larger vision, wrote concerning America, " No 
power on earth can close upon the immigrant that fertile wilder- 
ness which offers resources to all industry and a refuge from all 
want." 

My purpose is to inquire into the effect, during the present 
century, of the increasing stream of immigration upon the social 
and material interests of the United States, and the voluminous 
statistics prepared under the direction of the Treasury Depart- 
ment are partially repeated to give emphasis to the situation. 

In the absence of records of immigration to this country prior 
to 1820, it has been estimated that 250,000 immigrants arrived 
from the close of the Revolutionary War to 1820; the number of 
alien passengers from 1820 to 1855, inclusive, was 4,212,624, and 
the number of immigrants from 1856 to 1890, inclusive, was 
11,188,556, making (after allowance for sojourners) a grand total 
of 15,427,657 immigrants who arrived in the United States from 
the close of the Revolutionary War to 1890. The leading nation- 
alities composing this number are shown by the following figures : 



Germany 4,501,128 

Ireland 3,481,074 

England 2,430,380 

Sweden and Norway 925,031 

Austria-Hungary 431,488 

Italy , ' "' 



France 366,346 

Russiaand Poland 324,892 

Scotland 323,823 

Switzerland 171,269 

Denmark 142,517 



Prom 1881 to 1890, inclusive, the total number of immigrants 
was 5,246,613, which it will be observed was over 50 per cent, 
of the entire immigration from the close of the Revolutionary War 
to 1881. The largest immigration occurred in 1882, when 788,992 
immigrants arrived at our ports ; the next largest volume was in 
the preceding year, when the number was 669,431. 

The ages of the immigrants arriving from 1881 to 1890, in- 
clusive, show that 21.4 per cent, of the total number were under 
vol. cliv. — no. 425. 28 
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15 years of age, 68.1 per cent, were between 15 and 40 years of 
age, and 10.5 per cent, were over 40 yearsof age ; and the occupa- 
tions of these immigrants were classified as follows: 

Males. Females. Total. 

Professional. 25,257 1,749 27,006 

Skilled 514,552 25,859 510.411 

Miscellaneous 1,833,325 215,810 2,079,135 

Notstated -. 73,327 12,830 116,157 

Without occupation... 759,450 1,724,454 2,483,904 

Total 3,205,911 2,040,702 5,246,613 

The "professional" class embraces musicians, teachers, 
clergymen, artists, lawyers, physicians, etc.; the " skilled " in- 
cludes those engaged in forty or more different occupations, 
trades, etc. ; and the " miscellaneous" represents laborers, farmers, 
servants and merchants. If we add to the class " without occu- 
pation " the number of those whose occupation is not stated we 
arrive at a grand total of 2,600,061, or nearly 50 per cent, of the 
whole number of immigrants who arrived during the last decade. 
Of this total who were apparently without occupation 1,767,284 
were females, of whom 537,007 were under 15 years of age ; and 
there were also in the class " without occupation " 579,715 males 
who were under 15 years of age. 

The number of Japanese immigrants from 1861 to 1891, in- 
clusive, was 3,672, but a very large proportion of them have re- 
turned ; the census of 1890 gives a total of 1,099 in the United 
States. No record exists of arrivals from Mexico and the British 
American possessions. 

The total arrival of Chinese from 1821 to 1890 was 290,655. 
The largest number in any decade was from 1871 to 1880, inclu- 
sive, which amounted to 123,201. The census of 1880 gave the 
total number in the United States at 105,000, of which 75,000 
were in California ; and it appears that arrivals since then have 
been more than offset by departures, as the census of 1890 gives the 
Chinese population of California as 3,318 less than in 1880, and it 
is estimated that the entire Chinese population in the United States 
to-day is about 100,000. In the year 1882 this insignificant num- 
ber of so-called heathen frightened the then 52,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants into the passage of an act by Congress, under the influence of 
political clamor, excluding the Chinese laborers, and deprived the 
country of this moderate influx of patient and effective workers. 
The act was a disgrace to our boasted civilization, and an affront 
to a great and friendly nation of 450,000,000 of people, who have 
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always made scholarship the road to power and preferment, and 
whose artistic productions hare excited the wonder of the West- 
ern world and furnished models for Europe and America to copy. 
China knows how to bide her time, and her answer to our exclu- 
sion act, which was passed with slight diplomatic courtesy, will 
yet come in accordance with the dignity and self-respect of that 
nation. 

By the census returns of 1880 our population was 50,155,783, 
of whom 6,679,943, or 13.32 per cent, of the whole population, 
were foreign horn. The figures of the last census on this class 
are not yet available ; but estimating the foreign-born population 
at about 10,000,000 the percentage is about 16 per cent, of the 
total population of 62,622,250. 

If I am correct, that the returns of the eleventh census will 
show that the foreign-born population of the United States now 
amounts to about 10,000,000, and if we assume that one-fifth of 
that number, or 2,000,000, are wage-earners at the rate of $1.00 
per diem on the average, then the foreign-born of our population 
alone, without estimating the accumulations of their immediate 
descendants, add to the earnings of this country, on a very con- 
servative estimate, at the rate of about $600,000,000 per year ; 
and, furthermore, without foreign labor the great public works of 
the United States would have been retarded for a quarter of a 
century. In addition to the pecuniary side of this question, no 
one will deny that foreigners are frequently among our best 
citizens, and that they have contributed largely to the artistic, 
literary, scientific, commercial and industrial advancement of the 
country. Alexander Hamilton was an emigrant boy, brought to 
this country by the first President of the Chamber of Commerce 
of New York. The first of the Agassizs, the Astors and the 
Girards were all foreign-born ; and a poor Scotch lad who came 
to this country forty years ago has donated millions of dollars to 
found institutions for the education and refinement of his adopted 
countrymen.* 

Turning to the side of the immigration problem which ex- 
cites the apprehension of thoughtful men and casts a shadow over 
the social aspect of this question, and which is now engaging the 
attention of Congress, we find that Frederick H. Wines, of 
Springfield, 111., who is a special agent and expert employed by 

* Andrew Carnegie, Esq. 
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the Census Bureau for the statistics of pauperism and crime, de- 
duces the following results from the statistics of the eleventh 
census: 

" The foreign population of this country contributes, directly 
or indirectly, in the persons of the foreign-born or of their im- 
mediate descendants, considerably more material for our State 
prisons and penitentiaries than the entire native white popula- 
tion. Of the 43,127 penitentiary convicts reported on June 1, 
1890, whose birthplace and parentage are known, the foreign-born 
element of the population furnished 14,725 convicts, the colored 
population (including Chinese and Indians) 14,687 and the native 
white population only 13,715 convicts. In other words, each of 
these elements furnished about one-third of all the inmates of our 
State prisons and penitentiaries." 

Regarding pauperism the same authority reports: "The total 
number of paupers in the almshouses of the United States in 
1890 was 73,045, of which 66,578 were white and 6,467 colored;" 
and as the result of a careful analysis in detail of these figures Mr. 
Wines states : "Very nearly three-fifths of all the paupers supported 
in almshouses are contributed by the foreign-born element of 
the population and their immediate descendants. The dispro- 
portion between the two elements (native white and foreign- 
born) in respect of the burden of pauperism is even greater than 
that in respect of crime. The foreign-born paupers alone out- 
number all of the white native paupers whose parentage is known, 
whether the parentage be native or foreign. They also equal 
in number all of the white native paupers purely of native ori- 
gin and the colored paupers taken together." 

The following statistics and note are furnished by the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Public Charities and Correction of the 
city of New York : 

Total Of Percentage 

prisoners Foreign of Foreign Birth, 

rec'd. Birth. to total. 

Penitentiary 1,868 724 39 per cent. 

City Prison (the Tomba) 20,142 H,9U 74 per cent. 

Work House 21,710 12,896 59 per cent. 

" Our records do not show the birthplace of parents of prison- 
ers, but the Superintendent of the workhouse expresses the 
opinion that it is safe to say that 90 per cent, of the native-born 
committed are of foreign parents, and doubtless this is true of 
other institutions." 

It is contrary to the plain teaching of history and the experi- 
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ence of mankind for any nation either to force or prohibit nat- 
ural and proper immigration within its own borders. And the 
United States, with the exception of the suspension of Chinese 
immigration, has heretofore confined such restrictive laws to the 
requirements of self-preservation from fraud or unjust burden 
upon its communities, and has done all in its power to encourage 
immigration by wise and liberal land-grants and like inducements 
to settlers. 

In addition to the Act of 1882 suspending Chinese immigration, 
the laws of the United States prohibit the coolie trade, and exclude 
all persons who shall contract to labor in the United States before 
arrival therein. Convicts (excepting those convicted of political 
offences), lunatics, idiots, destitute immigrants, any person unable 
to take care of himself or herself without becoming a public 
charge, are not permitted to land ; and the expense of the return 
of the aforesaid persons not permitted to land must be borne by 
the owners of the vessels in which they come. There is also levied 
a tax of fifty cents, to be paid by the owners of the vessel, for 
each passenger not a citizen of the United States. This tax con- 
stitutes an immigrant fund, which is used to defray the cost of 
regulating immigration, and can be applied to the relief of immi- 
grants in distress. Arrivals from Canada and Mexico are excepted 
from the fifty-cent passenger tax. 

The danger to our institutions does not come from the anar- 
chists and bomb-throwers. We can rely upon the operation of 
the law and police vigilance to protect society from these pesti- 
lent fellows, and Chicago justice has settled this question for 
some years to come ; there is, however, a real and permanent 
danger to this country in the continued influx of so large a pro- 
portion of ignorant masses, for, as stated by an ex-president of 
the Board of Education, of New York City : " Four-fifths of all 
our criminals are uneducated, and it costs $29.40 per annum to 
educate a child in a grammar school in this city, and $110 per 
annum to maintain a criminal in the penitentiary."* 

It is impossible to make a character-standard for the immi- 
grant a passport to the privilege of landing upon American soil; 
such an inquisition into the former life and occupation of the 
numbers who are flocking to this country would be impossible 
upon the part of American consuls ; but a simple test of intelli- 

* J. Edward Simmons, Esq. 
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gence is practicable and could be enforced. An Act of Congress re- 
quiring all immigrants over fifteen years of age,, as a condition 
before embarking for the United States, to appear before the 
American consul and receive from him a certificate, to be pre- 
sented on arrival, that the party intending to emigrate to the 
United States could read and write his native language, would be 
in itself to some extent a guaranty of character. It would natur- 
ally restrict the number of immigrants, but it would improve then- 
quality and furnish fewer inmates for our prisons and poorhouses. 
I hold the opinion that existing laws, properly enforced, with 
an amendment embracing the reading and writing qualification 
above indicated, would protect society from the evils connected 
with immigration, and would insure to us the immense benefits 
arising from the enormous human stream which must continue to 
flow to this country. 

Charles Stewart Smith. 



